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WHAT IS DIALECTIC? II? 
II 


HE following is offered as a statement of the naturalistic position 

as concerns dialectic. 

1. The attempt to interpret dialectic naturalistically usually 
meets with the objection that this is equivalent to making thought 
constitutive, to logicizing the subject-matter of thinking so that the 
distinction between thing and idea with which we set out vanishes. It 
is as if one were to existentialize implication and maintain that 
nature was a textbook in the propositional calculus, somewhat similar 
to the notion of the German romantics that nature was a poem. 
But such is not our intent. It is rather the existential correlate of 
the kind of thinking which we call dialectical that we are attempting 
to describe. If undialectical thinking, so-called, applied to a certain 
subject-matter is unsound or inadequate, what are the features of 
that subject-matter which render such thinking inapplicable or de- 
fective? The criteria of correct thinking must be the same generi- 
eally for all types of thought and it is granted (as opposed to absolute 
idealism) that undialectical thinking may be sound thinking. But 
where it is not, can we discover those traits of subject-matter which 
lead it into contradiction? It will be suggested that perhaps only 
when specific temporal reference is involved in propositional dis- 
course does undialectical thinking, which is adapted to treat of what 
is true for all time (not what is timeless), involve itself in contradic- 
tion. And it will be suggested in addition that to disregard the réle 
of purpose is to lose sight of an important clue in tracing the move- 
ment of dialectical thinking. These indications are sufficient to 
demarcate clearly the standpoint taken here from that of Hegel and 
his followers, according to whom the concepts of the understanding 
(undialectical thinking) lead to contradiction only when the object of 
knowledge is a ‘‘whole.’’ Time, for Hegel, has no place in the logical 
categories at all. And since there is only one whole for the idealist, 
‘the whole universe,’’ undialectical thinking must be inadequate. 
But for a naturalism which accepts the reality of time, i.e., its im- 
portance as well as its existence, and denies that ‘‘the whole uni- 
verse’’ is an intelligible concept, these conclusions do not follow. 

1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 4. 
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2. A specious argument has often been advanced to prove that 
nature is dialectical. It runs as follows: Since some thought proc- 
esses can be regarded as dialectical, then, unless one rules thinking 
out of the natural world, it must be granted that nature is in so far 
dialectical. The argument is specious because it proceeds from a 
definite attribution of a quality referring to a determinate part, to 
an indefinite attribution of the same quality to a whole. By the same 
logic one could prove that nature has a sense of honor or that it is 
capable of harboring a grudge, as well as the opposite. Only philos- 
ophers who fail to abide by the ethics of words can start out by dis- 
tinguishing between physical nature and man, characterize man in 
some way, then apply this characterization to nature meaning ‘‘ phys- 
ical nature and man,’’ and end up by unconsciously characterizing 
physical nature in the same way as they have characterized man. 
Most of the arguments which attempt to prove that goodness is in- 
herent in nature or that nature has personality are sophisticated ex- 
pressions of this fallacy. 

3. Many of those who have tried to save the dialectic have conse- 
quently been compelled to psychologize it. And even its sharpest 
critics have often wound up by saying that the dialectic can apply, 
if at all, only to the activity of thought.2, The growth of meaning and 
the processes of intellectual trial and error exhibit the dialectical pat- 
tern, not what is thought about. In other words these cognitive grow- 
ing pains, so to speak, are evidence of man’s struggles to attain 
certain knowledge of what can be perfectly known. The plausibility 
of this subjective interpretation of dialectics lies in the assumptions 
that the materials given to knowledge are given once and for all 
time, that knowing is exhaustively defined as recognizing and that 
knowing truly is knowing immediately. But if one points out that 
there must be a definite relation between the things known and the 
ideas in our mind which constitute knowledge; that not only do our 
ideas change and develop, but that the reference of our ideas changes 
even more rapidly, so that the lag in thinking is objectively deter- 
mined; that the doctrine that things are in time, but ideas are out of 
time, can not explain how any kind of knowledge of things is pos- 
sible ; that thought does not merely mirror its conditions, but reacts 
upon and controls them; that, far from being immediate, knowledge 
is a potential judgment involving some act to be performed as the 
mark of its certification—then it is clear that to regard these assump- 
tions as true is far more difficult for a philosophy which respects the 
facts of knowledge, as we know them, than to believe that dialectical 
thinking—the subjective aspect of dialectic—can not be sundered 
from something dialectical in nature—and objective aspect. 


2 E.g., Muscio in Mind, 1914. 
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3a. The interpretation of dialectic as the logic of emotion of 
passion and as the logic of moral experience is the other direction 
in which it has been psychologized. It is as difficult to know what 
one really feels as it is to know what one really believes. The tend- 
ency of strong emotions to induce their opposites and their tem- 
porary fusion as they struggle to become articulate shows the familiar 
form of conflict, union, and movement. And on the ethical plane 
Hegel made much of the inevitability of the transition from inno- 
cence to sin on the path of virtue. But even in the most intro- 
spective of novels the flow of feeling is never of pure feeling. Feeling 
is a reaction towards some situation or person, and since nothing 
presents a single aspect or endures in the particular aspect it does 
present, feeling manifests the attempt to transcend its own partiality. 
Feelings, of course, do not merely reflect the change in their ob- 
jective reference, for they often change when objects remain constant 
and remain constant, more or less, when objects change. They have 
their own inertia, to be sure, but an inertia imparted by particular 
objects to begin with and lost only with the forcible introduction 
from without of other objects. As far as moral experience is con- 
cerned, it is the consequences of our acts rather than the immediate 
intuition of what is good or bad which teaches us—a naturalist can 
say, defines—what is really good or bad. Innocence and ignorance 
make a dangerous and unethical combination because it does not 
know where it is going. 

4. Dialectical development of concepts begins at the point where 
the logic which is asswmed to hold between objects of discourse is 
directly applied to objects of existence. Those who speak of the 
implication between objects of discourse must at some point refer to 
some invariant characters of the existing world to enable them to fix 
their concepts of implication in a manner which does not permit of 
their being significantly questioned. Since certain characters are 
pervasive and affect everything, they can be disregarded, like the 
weight of the atmosphere, for most practical purposes. The in- 
variant characters of existence may be treated undialectically without 
contradictions cropping up in the analysis. They may be predicated 
in the same sense of different wholes as well as the parts of these 
wholes. They may be called abstractions, but this is only a way of 
saying that their denotative range is as wide as the contents of the 
world. This implies that some characters are not affected by time. 
But all thinking whose objects are not invariant and which intro- 
duces these formal characters in the analysis of concrete cases 
of change must be dialectical. 

5. This brings us to the first great phase of dialectic—movement 
or flux or change. Now change may be praised and change may be 
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damned, but in either case it must be recognized. The attempt to 
dismiss it as appearance encounters logical difficulties as formidable 
as those involved in acknowledging its existence. To maintain, how- 
ever, that dialectic is nothing but the fact of change leaves the ques- 
tion open as to the relation between thinking and change. What 
must be asked is: What significance have the facts of change 
for thinking? Heraclitus underscored the omnipotence and omni- 
presence of change, but he was a ‘‘dialectician’’ only in so far as he 
was not without an inkling that our concepts reflected this relativity 
and correlativity in some way. Now how can concepts which have 
no apparent temporal reference describe objects which change in 
time? How can the allegedly timeless be temporally effective? The 
only way out is to introduce temporal reference into judgment. The 
enormous difficulties in such procedure we shall indicate later. But 
supposing it is done, are we really any better off? Are we not con- 
tinually trying to catch up to what the object is at the present 
moment—to what it is now or will soon be? And if we are speaking 
not of what a thing is now, but of what it was then, are we not always 
telling something more about it in the light of the relations we 
discover it bears to other things? We may seize upon this predica- 
ment as the characteristic intellectual trait of a dialectical situation. 
It is one in which we are continually compelled to re-define our terms 
in the course of our analysis. 

This is, of course, only a description of a dialectical thought pro- 
cess and does not explain why we must continually re-define our terms, 
why the conclusions we reach turn out to be tentative. The answer 
may be stated in a number of simple propositions. Things do not 
exist as isolated units or unrelated terms, but as members of wholes 
(systems, families). Explanation consists in a more or less ex- 
haustive description of the relations a thing has in some whole. The 
kind of whole which we explore, i.e., the kind of explanation we 
offer, depends upon our interest or purpose. Wholes are not given, 
once and for all time; they have a tendency to grow, an assimilative 
activity of their own. Just as we can not walk in two opposite direc- 
tions at once, so the mind can not follow two different trains of 
thought at the same time; in the light of further analysis we must 
justify, that is, strengthen or correct, in either case modify our start- 
ing point. The modification of our starting point is logically tanta- 
mount to re-defining our terms. But when do we step, if ever? We 
stop whenever our logical purpose is satisfied. 

5a. The presence of continuities of all sorts is the most familiar 
logical aspect of the universality of change. We can not sharply 
and absolutely distinguish ‘between classes, qualities, and types. The 
exact difference between the quick and the dead, the sheep and the 
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goats, the good and the bad, may easily be formulated, but as soon 
as we begin to classify objects on the basis of our formula, difficulties 
arise. Who can say exactly when day turns into night, when an ac- 
quaintance becomes a friend, when a youth becomes a man, etc.? 
Where transitions are gradual, a cluster of objects can always be re- 
garded as border-line cases. And the dividing lines we draw through 
a continuous series are members of both the segments of classes 
which they divide. How shall we classify intermediaries? Some have 
straightway identified the dialectical moment in nature with the facts 
of intermediacy. Some have even gone so far as to deny that there 
are any classes merely because it is difficult to tell to which classes 
certain objects belong. This is as sensible as the argument against 
ethical vegetarianism to the effect that, since it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether certain unicellular organisms are plant or animal, no 
distinction can be drawn between the ethics of humane dieting or 
the ethics of meat (or cannibal) dieting. But as far as classes are 
concerned, we are not faced with an ‘‘either-or’’ between an undif- 
ferentiated cosmic lump on the one hand and a pigeon-holed universe 
on the other. We find classes and we make classes, we preserve them 
and we destroy them. Classes have no significance unless they are 
selected, selection has no efficacy unless classes exist. As for con- 
tinuity itself, we must point out that it is merely an illustration of 
dialectic and not the sum and substance of it, for the simple reason 
that there is as much discontinuity involved in change as continuity. 
But it is an illustration which is singularly effective because usually 
the recognition of continuity involves the recognition that we have 
not yet adequately formulated the issue really in dispute. Argu- 
ments of this kind, for example: ‘‘You can not draw a sharp dis- 
tinction between activity and inactivity, for inactivity is as much an 
act as neutrality is a standpoint’’; ‘‘The purely theoretical life can 
not be indiscriminately set over against the practical life, for both 
have very definite practical consequences,’’ are preliminary to 
stating the specific kinds of activity and practice which are being op- 
posed to one another. 

It is an unwarranted assumption to believe that continuity proves 
the traditional doctrine of identity of opposites. It may rather prove 
the opposition of what is regarded as identical. The aquiline nose, 
says Aristotle somewhere in the Rhetoric, not only turns into a nor- 
mal nose by not being aquiline enough, but by being too violently 

3 Failure to think dialectically in this sense is the bane of most public dis- 
putes. As a case in point we may cite the following. Recently some clerical 
sociologists advanced the slogan, ‘‘Self-control versus birth-control.’’ This 
standpoint is logically vicious, for those who uphold it fail to see that self-con- 


trol is a method of birth control and that the issue by their own confession is 
not birth-control at all, but rather certain theories of sex. 
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aquiline reaches a pass in which it no longer looks like a nose at all. 
What meaning the phrase ‘‘identity of opposites’? (meeting of ex- 
tremes) has on a naturalistic position we shall see later, but at 
present we may say that whenever the use of continuity leads to 
border-line cases we must acknowledge the deficiency of our classi- 
fication and re-define our classes. But we have admitted that no 
classification of natural objects can rule out the possibility of there 
being middle or neutral ground not covered by our concepts. We 
must therefore say that continuity as such is just another telling 
illustration of the necessity of continually re-defining our terms. 
When this is the case, we may formally define dialectical thinking as 
the method of avoiding contradiction (or error, or nonsense) by re- 
defining and synthesizing concepts. Dialectic synthesis has also been 
called dialectical resolution. 

6. Dialectical resolution has movement and direction. The im- 
pulse to logical development does not lie in the germinating force of 
the concepts themselves, but in the shifting contexts of experience; 
the direction of the logical development is introduced by one of the. 
aspects of experience—purpose or desire or need. This is the second 
phase. Without purpose there can be no productive combination of 
concepts in opposition. The only uniform logical operation which 
can be carried out for any two notions in opposition to one another 
is logical addition, and logical addition is never a synthesis. It 
gives us this and that. But this and that to be synthesized must be 
taken in a certain way. What the specific way is can never be told in 
advance, Itis not uniform, for it depends upon the concrete situation 
confronting us. Interest and selection then are the yeast in thinking ; 
they set the goal towards which the dialectical resolution moves. If 
the fact of movement was one way of calling attention to a time con- 
tinuum, the facts of selection point to the existence of a purpose 
continuum. Every thing or situation is objectified in relation to 
some interest. Interests are partial and transient. When gratified, 
a shift and realignment takes place; sometimes the shift is caused by 
the changes in things before they have been completely objectified, 
for the bare movements of things affect our intersts even if they do 
not determine them. This reciprocity between the movement of 
things and the change in interests leads to new things and new in- 
terests. Together with the emergence of new interests comes the 
conflict of interests and their compromise, which exhibit the same 
dialectical pattern. Interest is not necessarily practical. Choice, 
temperament, personality might be used as synonyms, depending 
upon the context. 

7. Suppose we take the relative stability and community of pur- 
poses for granted, as in some instances we must. What is the other 
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presupposition of dialectical thinking? The existence of a whole. 
Normally our knowledge of a whole begins with a knowledge of a part. 
In fact it is here questioned whether we ever have knowledge of a 
whole without knowledge of an aspect or part. We may guess, for 
example, who committed the crime, but unless we can trace the clues, 
rule out alternative hypotheses, and fit the evidence together it can 
not be said that we definitely know who the criminal is. Knowledge 
of the part is inevitably modified as we work towards a solution. As 
knowledge it may or may not be completely invalidated, but to some 
extent it is sure to be either certified or weakened. An absolute 
idealist would agree and go on to say that this is true of all our 
knowledge. Quite right, ‘‘if everything hung together in one whole,’’ 
a proposition which, even if it were true, could only be guessed at, 
never proved. From the standpoint of naturalism, to what extent 
things constitute ‘‘wholes’’ must be an experimental matter. Ex- 
perience always gives us the beginning of a whole—promises more 
than it fulfills. And although we must begin with what appears to 
be a part, it does not lose its claim to existence with its failure to 
make good as a part. The case is different with ‘‘the whole’’ which 
that part promises, for its existence lies in its meaning. That is why 
the same things may be different parts of different wholes. From 
an abstract logical point of view, the same thing can be a member of 
an infinite number of wholes, which explains why purpose plays such 
an important réle in thinking, since it selects and tries to actualize 
a certain particular whole. Without this selective activity, thinking 
could never begin nor even know when it was through. 

7a. The existence of a whole involves interrelation between its 
parts. The failure to take parts in interrelation or context results 
in regarding the parts as independent wholes. Where two parts of, 
or distinctions within, a given whole are regarded as wholes in op- 
position and the consequent attempt is made to explain the other in 
its own terms—to swallow it so to speak—a familiar form of the 
dialectic appears, the meeting of extremes. The most generic dis- 
tinetion which ean be drawn applying to all wholes is that between 
matter and form. The attempt to derive one from the other has 
been the cause of all bad metaphysics since antiquity. ‘‘Pure form’’ 
and ‘‘bare matter’’ have been taken as absolute and separate poles 
instead of ideal limits. Hence, irrespective of which pole was taken, 
the logical consequences were the same—failure to carry the deduc- 
tion through and contradiction at some point. Or to use more specific 
illustrations ; a concept of justice defined so formally that no specific 
act can intelligibly be characterized as just or unjust is identical, 
so far as its effectiveness is concerned, with arbitrary judgments 
guided by no legal principles whatsoever; a conception of absolute 
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natural law which insists that every instance of uniqueness in nature 
can be explained by a special law is equivalent, so far as control of 
nature is concerned, to a belief in absolute chance. If space per- 
mitted it could be shown that the following pairs of statements: 
everything is in motion; everything is at rest; only mind is real; only 
the body is real; this is the best of all possible worlds; this is the 
worst of all possible worlds; all men are egoists; all men are altru- 
ists—are the same as far as their general type of consequences is 
concerned, ‘‘Meeting of extremes’’ (a phrase less ambiguous than 
‘‘identity of opposites’’) does not mean, as some dialectical mate- 
rialists have naively thought, that these concepts and their existential 
correlates, as meanings or in fact, are one and the same, that they 
‘‘merge into one another.’’ It simply means that when concepts are 
unconsciously isolated from the unified whole in which they are held 
as differentiated aspects, they are equal, i.e., equally useless in any 
specific analysis of that whole. They violate the dialectic impera- 
tive—wholes are not to be multiplied without necessity. 

9. Consciousness and especially self-consciousness are the clear- 
est illustrations of what it is to have dialectical nature. The inti- 
mate union between the various aspects of the self, the unity and 
relativity of subject and object, the fusion of past and future in an 
ever-moving present which affects both—all this is felt with a 
strength which dooms in advance the attack of any atomistic psy- 
chology. On this level the nature of the integration is so complex 
and so continuous that any characterization of the whole must with 
the passage of time be inevitably modified. Here, if anywhere, sim- 
plicity is the sign of falsity. 

No wonder that the idealists have been inclined to regard con- 
sciousness not only as the full-blown flower of dialectic, but as the 
prototype of all other levels on which dialectic appears and as such 
implicitly contained in them. So many things entered into the self, 
they said, even the apparent dependence of the self on what was 
external to it showed that its dialectical structure could not be ab- 
stracted from the apparently external world. And the first step was 
taken in the illogical reduction of everything to consciousness, or 
feeling, or spirit—another version of the philosophic fairy tale which 
starts out to make the mind feel at home in the universe and which 
ends in making mind the home of the universe But naturalists must 
hold on to distinctions even when they recognize continuity and de- 
pendence. True, we can not speak of a ‘‘self’’ or of ‘‘consciousness’’ 
without recognizing that in the absence of a ‘‘non-self’’ and ‘‘things 
known’’ the first set of terms has no meaning The converse proposi- 
tion also holds so long as we retain the emphasis on the verb ‘‘speak.”’ 
It does not hold when we substitute the verb ‘‘to exist’’ in its stead, 
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for ‘‘to exist’’ does not necessarily imply ‘‘to be spoken about’’ or 
‘to be thought about.’’ The logical correlation between object and 
- gubject is restricted to the plane of thinking or consciousness, and 
the natural conditions of knowledge do not cease to be conditions 
because we eventually come to know them. <A child might very well 
say, ‘‘if it weren’t for me, his grandchild, this man would not be a 
grandfather’’; he could not sensibly say, in this world at any rate, 
“Tf it weren’t for me this man would not exist.’’ Not all internal 
relations exist from eternity. 

9a. It is in a Lebensphilosophie rather than in a Naturphilosophie 
that instances of unities which pervade differentiated pluralities come 
to the fore. Next to consciousness, life has been the favorite illustra- 
tion of Hegelians of all schools. Life—be it personal, social, histori- 
cal—demands an adjustment between impulse and reason, tradition 
and reform, centralization and autonomy—and an infinite number of 
other polar concepts. This adjustment is not complete and constant, 
but partial and temporary. The best of adjustments is in a state of 
precarious equilibrium. It is ever taking new expressions, reaching 
new levels, always emerging from a conflict between tendencies which 
assert their existence by denying their dependence and interrelation. 
What accounts for the activity of these oppositions? The develop- 
ment of different interests, their natural tendency to spread and ab- 
sorb others, the sudden emergence of certain mutants of desire, their 
Drang to gratification, and the sad fact that we never know when 
we have had enough until we have had too much. Every claim to 
eternalize the present or to absolutize relativity initiates a counter- 
claim. One might characterize life, as Simmel has done, as the con- 
tinuous attempt to transcend its own limits, at being more-than-life. 
‘In so far as it is life it demands form, in so far as it is life it 
demands more than form.’’* Logically the implied reference here is 
not to life as a whole, but to the striving of some constituent or aspect 
to become the whole of life. 

9b. The answer to the question as to whether there is a dialectic 
in history depends upon what one understands by history. If his- 
tory is the bare succession of natural events, then whoever uses the 
word ‘‘dialectical’’ is simply calling attention to the fact of change 
or time—to the history of nature. This history would include many 
things not commonly regarded as historical—for example, the laws 
of nature. But by ‘‘the nature of history’’ we mean something else 
than the ‘‘history of nature.’’ We mean those characters and traits 
which are manifested by the ‘‘social activity of man in pursuit of 
his ends.’’ The range of those ends is limited by certain material 
and cultural factors which constitute his environment (historical 


4 Lebensanschaung, pp. 16, 21, 24. 
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materialism), but the particular end chosen is freely chosen (social 
idealism). The consequences of acting upon the choice, however, do 
not depend upon man’s will. Allegiance to the same end and activity 
in its interests define a class. Conflict of ends or interests, when 
more or less clearly perceived, leads to class struggles. Class strug- 
gles are not all of equal importance. Economic class struggles in 
modern times generally, but not always, cut across most other class 
antagonisms. These struggles may result in compromise between 
classes, in the extinction of one or both classes, or in the assimilation 
of one of the classes into another. In most of these cases, class dif- 
ferences and oppositions begin on a different level. The victors fall 
out and the differences which were sunk in devotion to a common 
cause against a common enemy come to light. So long as the mate- 
rial goods of the world are limited, so long as human purposes are at 
cross currents with one another—class struggles and class elimina- 
tion, now peaceful now violent, will represent the dialectic of human 
history. 

10. The most difficult question has been left for last. What is 
the relation of time to dialectic? This bears on the difficulties men- 
tioned in 5. For a naturalistic dialectic, no change or movement is 
possible unless it takes place in time; with time would be better, 
since it is not necessary to assume an absolute empty time given in- 
dependently of matter in motion to explain that motion. Everything 
in motion has its own time which is a part of its character as a 
thing in motion. The selection of any particular motion as a stand- 
ard of time is arbitrary, depending merely upon the ease with which 
that particular motion can be observed by all. To this time we 
attribute, at least metonymously, a certain efficacy. We say that 
some things develop with time, that they depend upon time. What 
we mean is that we expect things to repeat. It is the time of some- 
thing. We say that a baby will get its teeth in time, meaning that 
babies have a time structure, an order of development, observed to 
have been realized on other occasions. As opposed to this, it has 
been maintained that the character of things is not dependent upon 
time, but only the existence of things. How things get character 
and change would then be completely inexplicable. But existence 
and character can not be divorced, for there is no such thing as 
existence weberhaupt, but always characterized existence. 

There is another kind of time which is neither relative, nor dif- 
ferentiable, nor effective. It is the kind of time which may be predi- 
eated of everything than can be intelligibly spoken about—of what 
changes as well as what doesn’t. It is an attribute or aspect of all 
being and existence (rather of beings or existences, since ‘‘being’’ as 
such has no meaning). It is not the time which we measure by some 
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kind of periodicity. It is not the time which we feel as psycho-phys- 
ical organisms for whom ‘‘lapses’’ or ‘‘stretches’’ are never equal. 
Nothing depends upon it. It has been called duration, persistence, 
identity, the conatus in suo esse perseverare. All specific dialectical 
processes develop in time, in the first sense; as a type of process or 
structure, however, dialectic does not develop in time, but has en- 
durance. Since whatever endures and does not develop in time may 
be treated undialectically without falling into contradiction, dia- 
lectic as a logical structure or as a category of thinking is in so far 
undialectical. To use Hegelian terms to state a conclusion which is 
not Hegelian, even the concepts of reason must justify themselves 
at the bar of the understanding. 

The attempt to reduce duration to time is known as temporalism. 
The fundamental logical objection to a thoroughgoing temporalism 
is that the qualities and characters predicated of time can not them- 
selves be temporal. As qualities, they endure. We say, for example, 
that ‘‘real time’’ is irreversible, has direction, and is one-dimen- 
sional. It may be possible for a nominalist doctrine to claim that all 
other qualities or universals are, so to speak, isolated vector com- 
ponents of particular things and hence have some temporal refer- 
ence. The proof would be difficult. But the qualities of irreversi- 
bility and dimensionality of ‘‘real time’’ could not themselves be 
characterized as temporal in the same sense as the qualities of par- 
ticulars. 

There is no passage from duration to time, but there is a passage 
from time to duration. Mystics would perhaps have said, ‘‘The way 
up to God is easier than the way down.’”’ By this is meant that 
certain qualities or values may arise from the flux of particular 
things in ‘‘real time’’ and maintain a status unaffected by the subse- 
quent character of that flux. This is the way meanings which have 
a birth in ‘‘real time’’ become eternal and endure. Whatever is 
past and over with is eternal and undialectical. But the presence 
of the eternal can only be known because it endures in the present 
and future. No one ean logically prove that whatever has a begin- 
ning must have an end. Not everything which is born in the present 
dies in the future. Man creates his own histories; they do not exist 
before he comes on the scene. But when created, they are eternal. 


Smwney Hook. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 
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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EASTERN 
DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


HE Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association was held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, 27, 28, and 29 December, 1928. The proceedings did not 
avoid common, but none the less lamentable, faults. Too many of the 
readers overstepped appointed time-limits to abuse the patience of 
their auditors, to invade the prerogatives of their successors, and to 
discourage discussion. ‘Too much of the discussion resembled suc- 
cessive soliloquy by windowless monads. Few issues were really 
joined, or argued through, to any furtherance of solution. Too 
many whose expression would have been of interest preferred to 
remain silent. The ‘‘symposia’’ resembled nothing less. None of 
the contributors had seen, and consequently none could refer to, the 
contributions of his fellows. Each defined the question proposed ac- 
cording to his own sweet will. Consequently little meeting of minds. 
Too little time was available for personal discussion apart from the 
formal sessions. These were persistently called to order at an hour 
later than that appointed, and were consequently overcrowded with 
material. It is doubtful whether any of these defects is without 
remedy. Meantime, despite their attendant evils, such meetings con- 
tinue to have their interest and their utility. 

The opening session was held on Thursday evening at Houston 
Hall. In the enforced absence of President Felix Adler, Professor 
Cunningham presided. Professor Singer initiated the proceedings 
with a paper ‘‘On a Definition of Consciousness.’’ The definition in 
question was framed with reference to the general theses of Mind as 
Behavior. Sensations are mental states, definable as characteristic 
and specific responses of the living organism to certain sorts of stim- 
uli. Let ‘‘conscious states’’ (still, of course, publicly observable and 
experimentally verifiable objects) be defined as such mental states, 
and such alone, as are responses to stimuli that are themselves mental 
states and not merely mechanical states. This definition once 
adopted, it turns out that A may be conscious of states of mind in B 
of which B himself is unconscious. Moreover mere sensations are 
not, in this meaning of the term, states of ‘‘consciousness’’ at all; 
and a given subject may have sensations, or other’ mental states, 
without having any consciousness whatsoever. Professor Pratt 
queried whether the whole procedure was not that of arbitrary 
definition. Sensations turn out, on this view, to be observable ob- 
jects, simply because they have been arbitrarily defined in terms of 
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stimulus and response, which are themselves admittedly so ob- 
servable. Professor Singer replied that the question was not as to 
which of two definitions should be adopted, but as to whether there 
should be some definition rather than no definition. Traditional 
empiricism is able to offer no definition whatever, or at any rate no 
testable definition, of such terms as yellow, consciousness, etc., and 
accordingly means nothing by them—or at any rate nothing that 
ean be of significance for a genuine science. 

Professor C. L. Barrett followed with a contribution on ‘‘Social 
Meaning and the Concept of Society.’’ Social meanings can not be 
accounted for in terms of natural causation. Nor can we be content 
simply to describe them as mere matters of fact, relinquishing all 
effort to account for their origin, end, or ultimate nature. They can 
be understood only as expressive of that fundamental, objective, 
over-individual, all-inclusive, unitary structure of meaningful ex- 
perience, within which alone anything can have or find meaning. 
Only thus are they rendered genuinely intelligible. Professor 
Brightman asked whether the conception be that of a single subject 
of experience, or whether there are many centres of experience. 
Was Professor Barrett a monistice idealist or a spiritual pluralist? 
The latter replied that each individual must indeed be regarded as a 
‘‘focal point’’ of experience. The unity of experience lies in an ob- 
jective structure in which the various experiencers share, but which 
‘‘lies quite outside the boundaries of the various experiencers’ ac- 
tivities.’’ Professor de Laguna expressed profound dissatisfaction 
with the whole conception of ‘‘experience’’ as thus employed. Had 
it any definite meaning at all? Or was it simply ‘‘the night in 
which all cows are black’’? 

Mr. Wheelright followed with an interesting essay ‘‘Toward a 
Metaphysie of Literary Criticism.’’ Literary criticism, rightly 
viewed, deals neither with manner and style, as contrasted with con- 
tent; nor with the purpose, or the intellectual background, of the 
author ; nor with the likes and dislikes, or the ‘‘appreciations”’ of the 
critic. Its true function is threefold: (1) to define and analyse, 
and by implication to evaluate, the sphere of reality with which the 
work of literature deals; (2) to determine the adequacy of the work 
as expressive of this sphere of reality; (3) to evaluate the work 
accordingly. Literature, like science on the one hand and philosophy 
on the other, deals with certain genuine and objective aspects of 
reality which eonstitute its own peculiar province. Neither science 
nor philosophy can deal with these aspects of reality. They are such 
as to defy expression in terms other than those of literature itself,’ 
Professor Ducasse questioned the validity of Mr. Wheelright’s rejec- 
tion of esthetic subjectivism. 
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Professor Cohen closed the evening’s programme with a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The Creative Imagination.’’ He subjected to a sustained 
and impressive criticism all such views as tend to disparage reason, 
and to exalt imagination to a position of superior excellence. The 
distinction between reason and imagination is neither as sharp 
nor as fundamental as seems to be supposed when reason is con- 
trasted as merely negative, critical, analytic, with imagination which 
is creative, constructive, synthetic. The deeper contrast is between 
rationally disciplined mental operations (whether in some sense 
imaginative or not) and such as are uncriticized and undisciplined. 
All truly fruitful ‘‘inspiration,’’ however imaginative, must be 
preceded and followed by rational and critical thought. ‘‘Imagina- 
tion must be disciplined by reason to keep it sane.’?’ And many 
genuine aspects of the world are readily accessible to rational 
thought which can not be pictorially represented by any effort of 
the imagination. Professor Cohen particularly criticized the notion 
of mind as some sort of disembodied substance, and that of ‘‘uncon- 
scious mind.’’ He pointed out a fatal obstacle in the way of viewing 
the world as having been created or constructed by the activity of 
mind. On the one hand it is impossible to hold this view so long as 
by ‘‘mind’’ is meant anything having the nature and limitations of 
our minds. On the other hand, any such ‘‘transcendental mind’’ 
as can plausibly be conceived as creative of the world must be so 
remote from anything we know as mind as no longer to deserve the 
name. 

At the close of the session Professor Walcott made announcement 
of the recent publication of the first of the series of ‘‘Source-books 
in the History of the Sciences’’ now being prepared for the American 
Philosophical Association under his general editorship. The initial 
volume is entitled A Source-Book in Astronomy and has been com- 
piled by Professor Shapley and Miss Howarth. Copies were at hand 
for inspection by the members. 

The ‘‘symposium’”’ of Friday morning, on the question ‘‘In What 
Sense and to What Extent Does Religious Experience Afford Re- 
ligious Knowledge?’’ (Professor Rufus Jones presiding), at least 
provided an interesting exhibit of the state of contemporary opinion 
on the topic—the issue lying between a more or less theistic, and 
some sort of naturalistic, interpretation. Professor Pratt, in a care- 
ful and lucid presentation of the problem as it appears to a critical 
realist, distinguished between merely private and public or scientific 
knowledge, viz., faith or opinion, the truth of which is made reason- 
ably probable by communicable and repeatable experience. Relig- 
ious experience undoubtedly supplies us with faith or opinion, and 
it is in the form of knowledge, consisting of immediate experience 
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together with ‘‘ propensities to believe’’ that can scarcely be divorced 
from the very meaning which such experience intrinsically bears. It 
may afford private knowledge to the person who has it, but whether 
it yields public or scientific knowledge is decidedly doubtful. Both 
the ‘‘propensity to believe’’ and the nature of the evidence are here 
much less cogent than in the case of belief, e.g., in the existence of 
other persons or material things. Nor is religious experience made 
up of communicable and repeatable facts. But it has nevertheless 
a significance, bearing upon the justification of religious faith. We 
ean at least say that if no such experience had ever occurred the 
basis for a religious interpretation of the world would mean much 
less than it actually is. 

Professor Leuba, noting that religious knowledge is often called 
‘‘intuitive’’ as opposed to.rational, insisted that all knowledge is 
gained by processes partly rational and partly intuitive. All 
ereative thought moves forward in alternate pulses of effort and 
relaxation, the mind now pulling and now letting go. But ‘‘in- 
tuitive’’ processes result in genuine knowledge only when they occur 
in a matrix of rationality. Whether the ‘‘intuitive’’ experiences of 
mystics afford knowledge is highly questionable, for they do not, in 
this respect, resemble the ‘‘intuitions’’ which sometimes come to great 
‘scientists. James’ appraisal of the cognitive value of mystical ex- 
perience was falsified by his failure to distinguish immediate content 
from spontaneous interpretation of its significance. What are 
described as feelings of ‘‘repose,’’ ‘‘harmony,’’ ‘‘union,’’ ‘‘recon- 
ciliation,’’ and the like, are clearly more than immediate feelings. 
They are feelings interpreted, and the interpretations are decidedly 
dubious. 

The extracts which Professor Brightman chose for presentation 
from an extended manuscript ranged over ‘‘fourteen points,’’ adum- 
brating a far-flung scheme of epistemology and metaphysics. By 
‘way of central thesis he contended that religious experience does 
yield religious knowledge, not in the sense that it is itself autonomous 
source of such knowledge, but rather in that it supplies data for 
inferences that could not be made without it, though requiring also 
additional premises, and always subject to criticism. Religious 
knowledge, like all knowledge, is a hypothetical interpretation of 
data, among which those of religious experience take their place. 
Causal explanations of its origin can no more invalidate it than do 
similar explanations of scientific knowledge. The most probable 
interpretation is to be found in some form of theism. 

Professor Montague, speaking on brief notice in the absence of 
Professor Whitehead, also defended a theistic interpretation. A nat- 
‘uralistic view might apply so far as the content of religious expe- 
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rience is concerned; but the religious experience has also a value as- 
pect—it involves the recognition of a better than oneself that is also 
other than oneself, and can not be viewed as coming from oneself. 
With this ‘‘better’’ we enter, in religious experience, into dynamic 
relations. It is this feature of the experience which gives plausibil- 
ity, and even probability, to its claim to transsubjective validity. To 
reinforce this conclusion we may appeal (1) to the fact of panpsy- 
chism, which is fully justified in its insistence that the inner side of all 
process is sentience; (2) to the ‘‘great improbability’’ that the cos- 
mos as a whole should have less of unity and of personality than 
some of its parts, e.g., such living, conscious organisms as our brains; 
(3) to the ‘‘problem of good,’’ i.e., to the consideration that there 
is more good, harmony, and progress in the cosmos than is compatible 
with the denial of some purposive being ordering its processes. 

In the following discussion Professors Boynton, Drake, Sellars, 
and Cohen favored a naturalistic interpretation of religious expe- 
rience, the first-named despite the fact that he once himself ex- 
perienced a ‘‘sense of immediate presence.’’ Professor Cohen was 
not averse to the title of ‘‘atheist.’’ Professor Sellars insisted that 
a naturalistic interpretation, if, like that of ‘‘emergent’’ naturalism, 
it find a place and a significance in the scheme of things for values, 
need not be an irreligious one. Professor Boynton felt that such a 
more generous naturalism will ultimately develop a revised and im- 
proved conception of God. Professor Walcott opportunely proposed 
to view God, in the light of modern knowledge, as ‘‘that force, energy, 
power, or somewhat other than ourselves, but of which we ourselves 
are also a part, that inspires to righteousness.’’ As for evil, he dis- 
missed it as ‘‘a temporary abnormality on the part of the Deity.’’ 
Professor Sheldon contended that religious knowledge is no less valid 
even though it be not socially communicable and verifiable. Pro- 
fessor Urban doubted whether religious experience is always private 
and incommunicable. He appealed to the existence of religious 
creeds and symbols to evidence the contrary. He advocated a ‘‘de- 
eentralized’’ view of knowledge, which would admit history, e.g., 
and religion, as possessed of ways and modes of knowing differing 
in kind, but no less valid than those of science. Professor Warbeke, 
invoking Croce, became the spirited champion of intuitionism. All 
of us have, or can have, intuitions, even religious intuitions. An at- 
tempt at illustration on a convenient pianoforte proved abortive. 
There is no need to ask whether such intuitions ‘‘correspond with 
objective reality ;’’ it is enough if they be ‘‘successful’’ as intuitions. 
Professor Lyman urged the ‘‘cumulative’’ nature of religious in- 
tuitions. Those of the disciple may supplement and perfect those 
of the master. Those of the prophets and seers of the past can guide 
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us in making our own. Concluding the discussion Professor Jones 
reinforced the contention of Professor Bakewell that it is not mysti- 
eal trances and ecstasies, but normal religious experiences, that 
should chiefly determine our interpretation. He emphasized ‘‘the 
foundational character of mind.’’ This involved a significant self- 
transcendence—a ‘‘sense of objectivity’’ in the experience of ‘‘the 
beyond that is within.’’ To regard this experience as affording 
knowledge of a spiritual reality, of course, involves interpretation. 
But ‘‘I care nothing about an uninterpreted religious experience.’’ 
And we can not assume that an interpretation, because such, is 
necessarily invalid. 

The afternoon session, following the luncheon, at which the 
members of the Association were entertained by the University of 
Pennsylvania, was devoted to a series of papers on logie and theory 
of knowledge. Professor Chnningham again presided. Mr. Weiss 
opened with an interesting eémmunication on ‘‘ Alternative Systems 
of Logiec.’’ A ‘‘logic”’ is ‘‘a:set of formal tautologies, capable of 
systematization through the use of no other symbolic principles than 
those which it itself asserts.’’* It has long been recognized that ‘‘im- 
plication’’ can be defined in more than one way; but it has not been 
noticed how many alternative definitions are available. For a two- 
valued, two-variable logic there are no less than fourteen different 
possible definitions of implication, each of which will yield a differ- 
ent set of tautologies. Seven of these, however, can not be sys- 
tematized by conventional means. The remaining seven constitute 
so many alternative logics in the sense defined. The consideration 
of these differing systems will be of assistance in determining the 
proper meaning of implication, since the discussion of this matter 
has hitherto been carried on in the absence of any clear comprehen- 
sion of the range or the nature of the alternatives. If the definition 
of implication employed by one of these systems be taken as the sole 
legitimate one, and this definition be used on the alternative systems, 
these latter will be found to contain propositions that are not 
tautologies. They will then be regarded as presenting us with the 
beginnings of new sciences. In answer to questions by Professors 
Blake, A. E. Murphy, and Cohen, Mr. Weiss made clear his view 
that the selection of any one definition of implication as the only 
legitimate one, or of any one logic as the fundamental or exclusive 
logic, must depend on extra-logical motives. The pure logician can 
have, as such, no ground for any such preference. 

Professor Smart followed with a discussion of the question ‘‘Is 
Mathematics a Deductive Science?’’ He strenuously objected to 
the theory of deduction held by modern realistic logicians as reducing 
reasoning to a mere mechanical game. Professedly a science of pure 
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reasoning on any subject whatsoever, it really ends by dealing with 
no definite subject at all. Mr. Russell’s statement that ‘‘our rules 
of deduction are to be used, not only as rules, . . . but also as sub- 
stantive premises’’ he seemed to regard as involving him in a circu- 
lus in probando. In arguing that mathematics is not a purely de- 
ductive science he pointed to certain examples in the theory of num- 
bers where propositions which have been found to be true as a matter 
of fact can not be deductively derived from fundamental premises, 
and to many historical instances where propositions the truth of 
which had first been discovered by non-deductive processes were only 
afterward connected deductively with primary principles, or where 
propositions first proved only for special cases were only afterward 
demonstrated in their general form. Relying upon such examples he 
argued that contemporary realistic theories give a less adequate ac- 
count of the nature of mathematics than does traditional idealism 
with its concepts of systematic unity and coherence. Professor 
Smart’s contribution was sharply criticized by Professor Cohen. 
Mathematics and logic are sciences which deal with all constants, 
i.e., with the field of all possible entities; and this is very different 
from dealing with nothing at all. And to show that the process of 
discovering mathematical truths is in part non-deductive is not to 
show that the science once constituted is other than a purely deduc- 
tive system. Professor Smart’s appeal to the history of the science 
was therefore irrelevant. The latter point was emphasized also by 
Professor Bayliss and by Mr. Weiss, who also questioned whether 
the statement quoted from Mr. Russell really involves him in a 
circulus. To his critics Professor Smart replied by denying the 
existence of any ‘‘pure thought’’ that can operate wholly independ- 
ent of experience or apart from metaphysical assumptions. Nor 
could he see that considerations drawn from the history of mathe- 
matics are any less relevant to the question of its nature than in the 
ease of other sciences. 

Professor Mackintosh’s proposed ‘‘Next Step in the Epistemo- 
logical Dialectic’’ would consist in the adoption of what he described 
as a ‘‘eritical natural realism,’’ according to which the immediate 
data of sense are neither mere ‘‘essences’’ divorced from existence, 
nor particulars existing only in ‘‘private’’ spaces and times; but 
particulars existing in real space-time, though only at the moment 
of, and in dependence upon, the fulfillment of complex physical and 
physiological conditions—and not necessarily in such a way as to be 
observable by more than a single subject. Sense-data, produced by 
these conditions are, so to speak, ‘‘projected’’ into a definite locus 
in real space-time, whereat they are sometimes accurately, sometimes 
only more or less approximately, ‘‘localized’’ in our perceptions. 
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The complicated nature of the issues raised hardly permitted of ex- 
tended discussion. Professor Drake objected to the notion of ‘‘pro- 
jection’’ of sense-qualities. What evidence is there that it takes 
place? Is it in harmony with anything else that we know? 

Professor Sellars in his ‘‘Reéxamination of Critical Realism’’ 
defended the view against the criticism that it involves a sort of 
‘‘aenosticism.’’ Although critical realists regard knowledge of ob- 
jects as mediated by logical ideas or essences, their theory is never- 
theless not a form of representative realism, inasmuch as it holds 
that the object, through this mediation by essences, is directly known. 
Critical realism is thus ‘‘a representative theory of the mechanism 
of knowing and not of knowing itself.’’ It is not held that what we 
know is merely representatives, but that whatever we know, we know 
by means of representatives. But how do we know that the object 
is as represented by our ideas? Professor Sellars argued that inas- 
much as we do have knowledge, and such knowledge as we have is 
mediated by ideas, it must be admitted that these ideas do, in favor- 
able cases, conform to the nature of reality. He went on to disas- 
sociate himself from such views of essence as those of Professor 
Drake and Mr. Santayana. He preferred to speak of characters 
discriminated and resident in, though not characters of, the act of 
cognition. He did not regard the universal characters so discrim- 
inated as having any being apart from the act of discrimination. 
Iie rejected the Platonistic implications of Mr. Santayana’s view. 
Professor Drake deprecated the conceptualist tendency of Professor 
Sellars’ doctrine. He himself would view essences as non-mental 
entities which are before the mind, but not themselves part of the 
act of cognition. On occasion the essence and the external object 
(query, did not Professor Drake mean the character of the external 
object?) are one and the same thing. 

Professor Felix Adler’s address, given at the Annual Association 
Dinner on Friday evening, dealt with ‘‘The Ethical Problem.’’ Re- 
jecting all naturalistic attempts to base ethics on the principles or 
results of other sciences, the speaker proceeded to contrast ‘‘verti- 
cal’’ systems (i.e., systems of inequality) with ‘‘horizontal’’ systems 
(i.e., systems of equality). The true ideal is that of a ‘‘horizontal’’ 
system constructed on the assumption of a universally shared human 
excellence—a ‘‘holy thing’”’ in man—actually or potentially present 
in all individuals. The ethical problem is that of expressing this 
spiritual equality of man in the actual facts of human life, con- 
sistently with the recognition of actual inequalities of endowment 
and differentiations of function, and with the impossibility of simply 
abolishing these ‘‘vertical’’ distinctions. To this end we must re- 
vise our notion of the nature of the spiritual part in man. Hitherto 
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it has been chiefly represented as our kinship with a theistic God, 
and identified with the urge to unify oneself with the one infinite 
divine being. This conception of the divine to which we are akin is 
inadequate. It recognizes only the unity of God. It is equally 
necessary to emphasize His plurality. God is best conceived as an 
infinite society of spiritual monads, and the human individual on 
his spiritual side as identified with one of these monads. The indi- ° 
vidual is not a creature of God, but a constituent of God, having a 
necessary and indispensible function in the total economy of the 
divine whole—an objective value which is his not merely as a mem- 
ber of human society as actually constituted, but as a member of that 
Society of which even the most perfect human society is but an im- 
perfect shadow. The solution of the ethical problem will be found 
in so far as we succeed in likening human society to its divine Origi- 
nal. That Original is a perfect spiritual Organism, in which each 
member is indispensible to all the others and therefore unique, and 
in which each in an eternal non-temporal interaction contributes in 
his uniqueness to the uniqueness of each. Each so performs his 
unique function as to call out from each of the others the best per- 
formance of his unique function. This is no mere ‘‘supplementa- 
tion’’—as though a quality lacking in one monad could be made 
good by borrowing that quality from another. The effort of the other 
monads is not to supply its lacks, but to stimulate its uniqueness. 
Some already existing human groups more or less approximate to 
this ideal. The problem is to bring human society as a whole to the 
full realization, in its actual present organization, of that which, on 
its spiritual side, and in its divine Exemplar, it eternally Is. 

For the session of Saturday morning was scheduled a ‘‘ Discus- 
sion’’ on the topic ‘‘ Are There Necessary Truths?’’ As a matter of 
fact those present were treated to two quite independent essays, each 
dealing with the problem in a very different fashion, and occupying 
in the reading, the one more than an hour, the other more than half 
an hour. ‘‘Discussion’’ was obviously at a vanishing point. Pro- 
fessor Spaulding chose to restate the question in the form ‘‘Are 
There any Necessary Propositions?’’ By a proposition he meant any 
objective relational state of affairs. From propositions are to be dis- 
tinguished judgments, which are psychical acts. There are no false 
propositions, only false judgments. A judgment is true when it is a 
ease of ‘‘disclosure,’’ i.e., when it ‘‘discloses’’ an objective state of 
affairs, false when it does not. Professor Spaulding reviewed alterna- 
tive theories of truth and argued that all presuppose the view that 
truth is ‘‘disclosure.’’ Those propositions are necessary to which 
there is no alternative, e.g., the proposition ‘‘Either p or not-p.’’ 
What is necessary is alternatives. But we must distinguish what is 
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necessary, i.e., ‘‘necessities,’’ from necessity itself, of which necessi- 
ties are cases. ‘‘There are possibilities or alternatives’’ is a neces- 
sary proposition. So are ‘‘There is negation,’’ ‘‘There is distinet- 
ness,’’ ‘‘There is individuality,’’ ‘‘There are propositions,’’ and a 
number of others. But no existence is necessary. Professor Spauld- 
ing offered definitions not only of necessity, but also of possibility, 
impossibility, actuality, etc., and pursued these concepts through 
complicated reduplications, permutations, and combinations. The 
criterion of necessity in a proposition is that it is presupposed by its 
own denial. Other criteria have been proposed; but all others 
have been historically discredited, and are not validated when 
tested by each other. ‘‘That which is necessary is that which is 
presupposed by its own denial,’’ is not itself a necessary proposition. 
But it nevertheless provides a valid criterion, or method of ‘‘dis- 
closure,’’ for necessity. Having concluded his list of necessary 
propositions, Professor Spaulding proceeded to enumerate others 
which are not necessary. Here (fortunately) he made no attempt 
at completeness. 

Professor Sheldon preferred to discuss the question in the form, 
‘‘Are There any Necessary Truths that Give Us Specific Information 
About Actual Reality?’’ He held that there are—for unless there 
are, the ‘‘mystery of being’’ can not be dispelled, and we shall be 
left with mere brute matters of fact on our hands; whereas it is a 
fundamental postulate of reason that existence can be rendered 
rational. Rationality in fact demands that every possibility must 
be actually realized. Nor will it be realized by mere chance. For 
in a world of chance whatever is possible will necessarily occur, and 
this is a necessity. From this unusually fecund premise Professor 
Sheldon chose to draw strangely limited conclusions. An all-in- 
clusive spiritual being in which all individual spirits are united 
in such wise that each finds his being in that of all the others, while 
all find theirs in that of each, is possible. Therefore it is actual. 
And this is a necessary truth. It is also a necessary truth that there 
can be only one such being, that this being is all-powerful, that it is 
free, conscious, good, and possessed of power to create. It is this 
latter attribute on the part of Deity (for why longer preserve the 
incognito?) which finally solves the ‘‘mystery of being.’’ ‘‘God’s 
goodness enables Him to dismember Himself.’’ Hence the separate- 
ness and the genuine reality of the discrete. The part separated out 
by the act of creation is, however, a new being, not one of the parts 
of the original whole. God in creating does not lose His integrity. 

Professor Spaulding objected that if, according to Professor 
Sheldon, God is analogous to a single deal of the cards, that deal, 
though possible, is not necessary—it may never come out. By way 
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of answer Professor Sheldon reiterated his contention that every 
possibility must sometime come out—and if there is no time every 
possibility must come out at once. The two disputants seemed in 
the end to reach a curious entente on the formula, ‘‘ What is neces- 
sary is the actuality of all possibilities.’’ One strongly suspects a 
double entendre. 


RaupH M. BuaKke. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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The Pragmatic Revolt in Politics. W. Y. Evuiorr. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. Pp. xvii + 540. 


Mr. Elliott furnishes the spectacle of a social scientist trying to 
get away from the criterion of consequences on the grounds that the 
use of it has bad consequences! He believes that pragmatism is a 
thoroughly bad philosophy. It is merely ‘‘a partial psychology of 
politics and a poor ethics.’’ It retails ‘‘short-run views.’’ How 
vicious it is becomes apparent when we consider that it is anti-in- 
tellectualistic and, therefore, against reason; that Mussolini and the 
Syndicalists are the results of pragmatic theory; that pragmatism 
does not aim at totality, unity, logical coherence, or formal con- 
sistency ; that pragmatism lacks a proper ethics; and that it would 
destroy constitutional government by reducing all politics to brute 
foree. According to Mr. Elliott, to go against reason, to be a Fascist 
or a Syndicalist, to be illogical, unethical, and ungoverned are suf- 
ficiently bad results to condemn any theory which occasions them. 

Six chapters of the book are reprints with alterations of previous 
articles on Sorel, Cole, Laski, Duguit, and Mussolini; while a seventh 
was a prize essay at Balliol College a number of years ago. Three 
new chapters, dealing specifically with the author’s notions about 
pragmatism, have been placed at the beginning, and several chapters 
at the end develop his notion of the ‘‘co-organic’’ character of group 
life. Two reviews are reprinted in the appendices. Various pur- 
poses animate various chapters. The reprinted magazine articles 
aim at exposing the weaknesses of various specific theories, the prize 
essay at describing and naming the character of social groups. The 
early chapters indicate that the author now wishes to gather all his 
material together and aim it at Professor Dewey’s inoffensive head. 
The selection of the title indicates the author’s emphasis. 

The argument runs along with linguistic agility, but it is not true. 
For example, no one has emphasized the pivotal character of reflec- 
tion more emphatically than has Mr. Dewey. An up-to-date psy- 
chology, an emphasis on the priority of organic activity, is not a 
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denial of reason, but makes it all the more apparent that without 
reflection there is no hope. Pragmatic theory emphasizes the social 
importance of intelligence more than does any other contemporary 
philosophy. Mr. Elliott fails utterly to understand Mr. Dewey’s 
philosophy. He thinks of him as exclusively absorbed in means, 
economic in character, and in general seems to have the notion of 
pragmatic theory entertained by certain foreign thinkers who mis- 
understand it. ‘“The function of moral intelligence, according to 
Instrumentalism,’’ says Mr. Elliott, ‘‘is merely the criticism of 
means towards uncriticized ends’’ (p. 238). ‘‘Instrumentalism 
does not look to an evaluation of moral ends’’ (p. 224). But no one 
has been more insistent on the criticism of ends, upon the doctrine 
that ends and means develop together, than Mr. Dewey. Mr. Elliott 
accuses Mr. Dewey of errors which the humblest of his followers 
would not commit. Predictability and control, as criteria for scien- 
tific discourse, are beyond his ken. Scientific method, he avers, is 
becoming ‘‘increasingly metaphysical,’’ ‘‘ Hegelian rather than Ein- 
steinian.’’ Anyway, ‘‘scientifie discoveries are entirely neutral in 
their contribution to a theory of value’’ (p. 51). We must acknowl- 
edge, he says ‘‘the necessity of conceptual logic and the coherence of 
truth in an ideally self-completing system.’’ This, together with re- 
peated assertions that the moral ‘‘individual’’ is ‘‘ultimate,’’ is the 
pith of his constructive argument. 

The fact that Mussolini and the Syndicalists have their eyes upon 
consequences is no condemnation of pragmatic theory. Locke had 
his eye on the ‘‘inconveniences’’ of a ‘‘state of nature’’—on conse- 
quences. So has every other political theorist; so has Mr. Elliott. 
But he would have us think of all pragmatists as near-sighted ; those 
who look at the more remote consequences are really not looking at 
consequences at all. No, they are looking at a ‘‘normative’’ some- 
thing-or-other invented by Immanuel Kant. For the author has a 
certain vestigial idealistic structure in his thinking which operates 
to blind him to the facts. While he damns Dewey, he praises Pound 
and also Justice Holmes. The last, for example, is not really a 
pragmatist; ‘‘the very Kantian morality at which he has poked 
pragmatic fun, is implied in his philosophy of law, and really under- 
lies his decisions to a far greater degree than Survivalist ethies and 
the Fear-Theory’’ (p. 467). So long as instrumentalism is content 
to remain ‘‘normative,’’ according to Mr. Elliott, it serves us well, 
as in the notable examples of Dean Pound and Justice Holmes. 
Furthermore, when speaking of James, the author is equally 
cautious; he treads upon eggs. A pertinent question would be, when 
is a pragmatist not a pragmatist? It is Mr. Dewey who is the 
pragmatic Ethiopian in this Fascist and Syndicalist woodpile! Mr. 
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Dewey even ‘‘reserves his pragmatic privilege of not being con- 
scientiously at the disposal of the logic of his method”’ (p. 48). 

The profound confusion of the author is apparent in such con- 
trasts as the following. On page 495 he says that ‘‘pragmatism is 
too easy a gospel to be a true one.’’ On the very next page, in de- 
fense of his new term, ‘‘co-organic,’’ he says, ‘‘There is virtue in 
names if they are transformed into ideas-as-tools, and if the con- 
cepts for which they stand can be shown in practice to fit the deep 
moral needs of human nature. That is the truth of pragmatism as 
a philosophy.’’ He goes on, ‘‘Does not the survival of the constitu- 
tion of the United States ... prove the value of constitutional- 
ism... ?’’ And of ‘‘British parliamentarism’’? Of course! Mr. 
Elliott rechristens constitutional government as ‘‘co-organic,’’ and 
then defends it pragmatically against all comers—pragmatists pre- 
ferred. 

There is nothing new in his co-organie theory. The group is 
simply the ‘‘organic arrangement of persons who act as a unit toward 
a common end or ends, more or less consciously accepted and actively 
shared by each member’’ (p. 377). It is not organic, with all that 
the term has implied, nor is it a ‘‘person,’’ although he concedes later 
(p. 473) that the state bears the personam of the nation in inter- 
national law. (Dewey’s position is developed in his article on ‘‘The 
Historical Background of Corporate Legal Personality,’’ Yale Law 
Journal, Vol. 35, p. 655 f., April 1926, which Mr. Elliott does not 
mention.) He follows with a chapter developing his own opinions 
further under the caption of ‘‘Co-organie Pragmatism (sic/) in 
Polities.’’ 

Had Mr. Elliott made his defense of constitutional government 
merely a political discussion he would have avoided exposing himself 
to accusations of ignorance or prejudice. A better title would have 
been ‘‘Recent Attacks on Constitutional Government,’’ or ‘‘The 
Breakdown of Responsible Democracy.’’ His political faith is eon- 
stitutional democracy; but he wants to hold his faith in a logical- 
mathematical way. He seems to have forgotten that representative 
democracy was invented in seventeenth-century England, and he re- 
gards it as true in a ‘‘normative,’’ absolute sense. His attempted 
rationalistic method lends a certain static quality to his political 
ideas, particularly in the early chapters. 

However, such evidences as Mr. Elliott uses with effect are prag- 
matic in character. Why, indeed, should any one, even Mr. Elliott, 
choose constitutional government rather than any other, unless it 
had consequences in operation which were preferable? The importa- 
tion of a derelict metaphysics only obfuscates Mr. Elliott’s chief 
point. He comes back again and again, covertly, to pragmatic tests 
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in all his arguments for constitutionalism. If his point is good, it is 
so on grounds which his metaphysics will not allow him to recognize. 

The book is written in a very readable style. The footnotes to 
literature are comprehensive. The author is at work on an import- 
ant problem in contemporary culture. There is nothing to be gained, 
however, by vilifying the means of its solution. 


PauLt W. Warp. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 





The New Morality. Durant DRAKE. 
Company. 1928. Pp. xii + 359. 


This book is written for the layman. It offers a contrast between 
the old morality and the new; presents an indictment against many 
phases of current morality; and concludes with a picture of what 
morality might be in the future. It has no index and no bibliogra- 
phy. 

We learn in Part I that the old morality was based on authority, 
usually superrational. It is altogether unsatisfactory. Being im- 
posed from without, it has been irrational and cruel, resisting criti- 
cism and improvement. Its apotheosis of duty is ‘‘exposed’’ by a 
modified Freudianism. The opposite of the superrational is the sub- 
rational which is based on convention and individual preference. 
Leading to anarchy, it is also bad. The new morality is the greatest 
human happiness (pleasure) possible. It is rational and scientific, 
basing itself squarely on results that are observable. 

In Part II we find what is wrong with America. There are too 
many divorcees, too much lawlessness and crime, a poisoned press, 
too much drinking, a corrupt polities, a selfish and privileged 
business, nationalistic and racial antipathies. For these ills 
the trend of Mr. Drake’s remedies is some sort of welfare legis- 
lation. He seems to favor prohibition, birth control, the Norwegian 
divorcee system, municipally-owned newspapers, censorhsip of art, a 
new system of election, disarmament, and participation in the League 
of Nations. In Part III we are told that neither a muck-raking 
radicalism nor a smug conservatism is desirable. What we want is 
the zeal of the reformer and the vision of the prophet. The dis- 
cussion of the vexed question of moral progress yields about a 
“‘draw,’’ but if we will secure aid from eugenics (with discretion), 
euthenics, and education, there will be no question of the great art 
of living in the future. 

It is difficult to grasp the theory upon which the book is based. 
It is scientifie and rational ; it is becoming diffused among the more 
educated classes; it is based on the observation of the results of con- 
duct; it advocates the greatest attainable human happiness; it de- 
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fines human happiness in terms of pleasure; and it bridges the gap 
between altruism and egoism on the ground of the superior pleasure 
qualities of the former. It is not based on convention, but fact; it 
is neither superrational nor subrational, but rational. Although 
pleasure is the greatest good in life, ‘‘A good deed is not made good 
by the fact that an individual or a community judges it good, ap- 
proves it, or imposes it. It is a matter not of opinion, but of fact. 
A deed is good if it is the sort of deed that has good results; whether 
anyone recognizes it as good is quite secondary’’ (p. 18). 

Just how a theory of pleasure, even of the greatest amount at- 
tainable, can be new is amazing; just how a happiness ethics can be 
independent of recognition is both new and amazing. The only 
interpretation we can put on it is that there are to be ‘‘experts”’ 
who are to tell us what experiences are most valuable, i.e., yield the 
greatest amount of pleasure. Thus we are back again to the standard 
of authority: someone is to tell us what is good and right. We do 
not have a new standard: we have a new savior. 

In the discussion of current ills and proposed remedies there is 
a clear exhibition of the American tempo: the reformer’s zeal, the 
scorn of tradition, the solvent power of education, and the worship 
of science. One feels crushed in anticipating the mighty avalanche 
of movement and energy that such a procedure, if carried into 
effect, would let loose. One might even be in sympathy with Mr. 
Drake’s aims and objectives and yet doubt the efficacy of his pro- 
posals. Prohibition, for one thing, is surely not something that can 
be offered in the name of the expert. On all these questions, in fact, 
differences among the ‘‘experts’’ are almost as great as differences 
among the laity. If science is to inform us of our ideals and the 
means of their attainment, it is the part of wisdom for science to 
decide these things before they are offered to the laity. With respect 
to the happiness theory many scientists (zoologists, physiologists, 
and psychologists) would reject it entirely—unless enormously modi- 
fied. As far as science goes, ethical theory must rest its case upon 
the nature of human motivation, and I know of no subject upon 
which there is more scientific disagreement. 

The book is written in a clear and vigorous style. The ethical 
theory upon which it is based is a strong one, and if the arguments 
for it are not comprehensive and conclusive, due apologies are made 
by the author whose purpose is to write for the layman. Many 
criticisms of our current morality are telling; numerous proposals 
are suggestive ; and a sympathetic interest pervades the book. But 
the entire discussion is marred by a solemn worship of the great god 
Science. This is doubly lamentable. On much that is proposed 
science is either silent or in violent disagreement. Where science is 
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certain, surely sweet reasonableness, humility, and gentle persuasion 
develop a more wholesome and effective conviction than an appeal 
to authority, however great. For a theory of humanistic happiness 
this method would seem necessary for the sake of consistency with 
the ideal. 
W. B. Manan. 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 
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We have received an announcement from the Revue Néo-Scolas- 
tique de Philosophie concerning a supplement to which subscriptions 
are invited beginning with January, 1929, and called Recherches de 
Théologie ancienne et médiévale. ‘We are reminded that medieval 
theology deserves to be studied for itself, both for its tradition and 
for its content. It can not be isolated from the culture of the cen- 
turies which gave it form. This periodical will appear quarterly 
and each year will produce a volume of about 512 pages. 

Only original and properly documented articles will be accepted 
for publication, but our ignorance of medieval sources makes it de- 
sirable to include studies of history, literature, and texts in so far 
as they bear upon theological issues. Briefer notes and unpublished 
medieval latin texts will also be included. There will be a bibliog- 
raphy very carefully controlled and reviews of all important studies 
in ancient and medieval theology. There will be every year a sum- 
mary of the progress accomplished during the year. 

The subscription for England and America is 10 shillings, which 
may be addressed most conveniently to Parker & Son, Ltd., 27 Broad 
Street, Oxford. 

The first number will include: 

‘‘L’origine antiadoptianiste de notre texte du Symbole de la 
Messe: D. B. Capelle. Le texte de 1’Adoro te devote et 1’attribution 
a S. Thomas d’Aquin: D. A. Wilmart. Les dons du Saint Esprit 
chez les théologiens depuis Pierre Lombard jusqu’a S. Thomas 
d’Aquin (avec textes inédits): D. O. Lottin. Note sur le probléme 
de la vision béatifique au IX° siécle: D. M. Cappuyns. Bulletin crit- 
ique: D. B. Capelle, D. M. Cappuyns, D. H. Bascour. 





Dr. Charles Gray Shaw, Professor of Philosophy at New York 
University, was the speaker at the meeting of the Spinoza Society 
of America, Tuesday evening, February 26, at the Community 
House of the Temple Ansche Chesed, New York City, on the occasion 
of the two hundred and fifty-second anniversary of the death of 
Spinoza. 
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There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. 
It is issued fortnightly and permits the quick publication of short 
contributions, prompt reviews, and timely discussions. The contente 
of the last six issues are as follows: 
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